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THE ORIGIN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT PLAYS 

The current theory of the origin of the Old Testament plays in 
the religious drama is derived from M. Sepet's dissertation, "Les 
Prophetes du Christ."' He there propounds the theory followed by 
subsequent writers that the plays on Old Testament subjects made 
their appearance in connection with the various prophets of the 
Processus Prophetarum until there arose the whole series of Old 
Testament plays from the Fall of Lucifer to the Nativity of 
Christ.2 

The theory that the Old Testament plays, to use Mr. Chambers' 
expression, "budded off from the stem of the Prophetae," has not 
seemed to me to be adequate, and I venture to offer the following 
materials in support of another theory; namely, that the Old Testa- 
ment plays, particularly those derived from the Book of Genesis and 
those relating to the Fall of Lucifer and the angels, in other words, 
the stock plays of the English cycles and of the popularly developed 
Continental cycles, did not originate from the Processus Prophetarum, 
but from the addition to the Passion play of a body of epical and 
homiletic material derived, in the first instance, from the lectiones and 
accompanying ritual of the church. Such additions must have been 
in the nature of deliberate amplification in the direction of a cyclical 
completeness long familiar in mediaeval literature and theology, as 
witnessed, for example, in the Old English poem of Genesis together 
with the other poems of that manuscript, in the sermons of iElfric, 
and in the Cursor mundi. Such an amplification was, moreover, a 
natural development of the Passion and Resurrection and was 
required to bring out the full significance of those plays. This would 
connect the Old Testament plays with those that grew up at Easter, 
and not with those that grew up at Christmas. It presupposes the 
borrowing in certain cases, but by no means all, of the Prophetae into 

' BM. deVEcote des Charles, XXVIII, 1. 210 (1867); XXIX, 205, 281 (1868); 
XXXVIII, 397 (1877). 

' E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, II, 52-59, 68 fit.; W. Creizenach, Geschichte 
des neueren Dramas (1911 ed.), I, 61 flf. 
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2 Hardin Craig 

the Easter play, and there is no disposition to deny that for the 
Balaam play, the Nebuchadnezzar play, and probably others, Sepet's 
theory may be entirely correct. 

M. Sepet's chief documents are the Rouen Prophetae, preserved 
in a fourteenth-century ordinarium,^ and the Ordo representationis 
Adae, a late twelfth- or early thirteenth-century play of Norman- 
French origin.^ With regard to the former, M. Sepet points out 
that, following a tendency which he calls "assimilation," the number 
of prophets in the procession has been increased. To the original list 
appearing in the eleventh-century Limoges Prophetae,^ which is a 
dramatized version of the famous pseudo-Augustinian Sermo contra 
ludaeos, Paganos et Arianos de Symbolo, has been added a considerable 
number of prophets. Such a tendency no doubt operated widely, 
and there were probably other local amplifications similar to those at 
Rouen; but in examining the plays in their later forms no evidence 
can be found for any basal list of prophets more extended than that 
of the original sermon. The prophets common to the various 
Enghsh, German, and French plays are apparently the original set; 
namely, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Moses, David, Habakkuk, Simeon, 
Zacharias and Elizabeth, and John the Baptist, together with Virgil, 
Nebuchadnezzar, and the Sibyl. This does not bear on the question 
except negatively, as tending to show that a simple form of the 
Processus Prophetarum was disseminated over a wide territory, and 
that its variations were of a local character. 

In the Rouen play there are two cases of what M. Sepet calls the 
tendency to "amplify certain prophecies." The second one of these 
and the one of less importance is the Nebuchadnezzar episode. 
When the time comes for Nebuchadnezzar to utter his messianic 
prophecy, there is introduced a little play of Shadrach, Meshach, and 
Abednego with a fiery furnace " in medio navis ecclesiae." This play 
does not appear anywhere as a regular Old Testament play, and may 

1 Rouen MS Y. 110. For text see A. Gastfi, " Les drames liturgiquesde la Cathfidrale 
de Rouen," Revue cathoUque de Normandie, II, 349-72, 477-500, 573-605; Du Cange, 
GlossaHum xmder Festum Asinorum. 

2 K. Grass, Das Adamspiel; K. Bartsch, ChTestomatie; V. Luzarche, Adam, drame 
anglo-nor man du IB' sikcle; see also Creizenach, I, 127 ft.; Chambers, I, 70 fl. 

' E. Du M6ril, Origines latines du thidtre moderne, p. 171; E. de Coussemaker, 
Drames liturgiques du Moyen Age, p. 11; also Sepet as above. 
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The Okigin of the Old Testament Plays 3 

be regarded as sporadic* The other is the Balaam play. When 
Balaam appears in the procession, he is seated "super asinam," and 
there is enacted the little play of the speaking ass. Only the first 
words of the speeches are given, but it is possible to follow the plays 
by reference to the sources.^ 

The Balaam play is of fairly wide currency. It occurs as an 
appendage to the Ordo Prophetarum of Laon, a processus of primitive 
structure, where the Balaam episode is apparently a borrowing,^ and 
if so, an illustration of the mediaeval tendency to borrow widely 
rather than to originate from mere opportune suggestion.* A 
Balaam episode occurs also in a somewhat imperfect form in the 
Benedictbeuern Christmas play,^ in the Chester Whitsun Plays, and 
in the French Mystere du Viel Testament.^ In the Chester cycle the 
Balaam scene is merely an episode, though the principal one, in the 
Processus Prophetarum, as it is in the Benedictbeuern play, and had 
been from the time of its origin.' The Mystere du Viel Testament is 
a compilation and as a whole probably not of popular growth ; but 
it is to be noted that we have to do with the same Balaam play. In 
spite of considerable literary development, it shows traces of its 
origin. At the end of the play Balaam utters his familiar prophecy, 
"Une estoille istra de Jacob, etc."* The play is out of its historical 

1 The suggestion for the play was possibly drawn from a lectio taken from a sermon 
of Origen appearing in the Sarum Breviary in the service of the Vigil of the Nativity at 
matins. — Breviarium ad usum Sarum, Temporale, clviii. 

2 Gaste, pp. 349 ff. 

' U. Chevalier, Ordinaires de Veglise cathedrale de Laon, pp. 385-89; see also 
Chambers, II, 53 ff. 

* It may be of interest to point out that Simeon also appears at the end of the Laon 
play "inter prophetas," and "accipiens puerum" says: "Tuum sub pads tegminel 
Servumdimlttis, Domine." This is probably the most primitive form known of the play 
of the Presentation in the Temple. 

' Du Mfiril, p. 187; J. A. Schmeller, Carmina Burana, p. 80; R. Froning, Das 
Drama des Mittelalters, p. 877. 

• Rothschild's edition in Societi des anciens Textes franfais. III, 407-22. 

' In order to perceive this more clearly, see Professor J. M. Manly's edition of the 
more primitive version of the play in Harl. MS 2124, Specimens of the Pre-Shakspearean 
Drama, 1, 66-81. In the version of W. 1592, Brit. Mus. Add. MS 10,305, followed by 
Wright in his edition of the cycle for the Shakespeare Society, the accompanying prophets 
have disappeared, and the Balaam story has become the main subject. 

8 This prophecy made its appearance in the liturgical drama apparently first in the 
Stella. It occurs as a responsorium in the Sarum Breviary (Temporale, cxvii) in the service 
of Feria IV. Quatuor Temporum to a lectio drawn from a sermon by the Venerable Bede: 
R. 2. Orietur Stella ex Jacob: et exsurget homo de Israel, et confringet omnes duces alienigen- 
arum. Et erit omnis terra possessio ejus. V. Et orabunt eum omnes reges terrae; omnes gentes 
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4 Hakdin Craig 

sequence and appears as an episode in the life of Moses. In the 
Chester cycle, also, Balaam follows Moses and the Tables of the 
Law.^ 

Sepet's theory may hold also for the Beauvais Daniel;^ but neither 
the Balaam nor the Daniel ever became, as did, for example, the 
Noah and the Abraham and Isaac, a regular member of the cycles, 
found wherever Old Testament plays were played. The Ordo Joseph, 
recently discovered by Professor Karl Young,' shows the liturgical 
origin of the widely current play of Joseph and his Brethren.* The 
material of the play would indicate that, although it seems to have 
had an existence independent of the cycles, it belongs to the group to 
be treated later. There is, however, in several liturgical plays of the 
Slaughter of the Innocents, a confusion of the Rachel who utters the 
plandus with Rachel, the wife of Jacob and the mother of Joseph, 
which may have suggested the composition of the play.^ It at any 
rate shows no connection with the Prophetae. The fragmentary 
Isaac and Rebecca of the Kloster Vorau is treated below. Nothing 
can be told of the EUsaeus mentioned by Gerhoh of Reichersberg* or 
of the elaborate battle plays of the Riga performance" except that 
they seem to be outside of the current of the popular development of 
Old Testament plays. 

tervient ei. Et erit, H. Anz in i>te ZafetniscAen MaaierspieZe, 79 fl., presents the prophecy 
as a characteristic amplification of what he calls the third type of Magi plays, and cites 
the sequence Bpiphanium Domino in the Prosarium Lemovicense: Balaam de quo vaii- 
cinans; \ Exhibit ex lacob \ rutilans, \ inquit, Stella. Et confringet ducum agmina \ regionis 
Moab I maxima ] potentia. The reference of the star of the Nativity to the star of Balaam's 
prophecy occiirs in various mediaeval homilies and goes back to patristic soiirces (see 
Catholic Encyclopedia under "Magi"); but the prophecy in the plays doubtless came into 
the plays from the service as indicated above. From the Stella it was probably borrowed 
into the Prophetae; for it occiirs in a large number of Magi plays. 

1 The points just noted, together with the fact that the Processus Prophetarum in the 
Towueley play and the Hegge play (two plays in Halliwell, Ludus Coventriae, pp. 58-69), 
begins with Moses and the Tables of the Law, indicate that this play grew out of the Pro- 
cessus and has, therefore, a very different origin from the play of Moses and the Exodus. 

2 Coussemaker, p. 49; Chambers, II, 60. It is, however, true that the lectio from 
Origen's sermon, referred to in a preceding note, introduces a clear reference to the story 
of Daniel in the lion's den with the ministration of Habakkuk which constitutes the plot 
of the play ; so that the composition of the drama may have been suggested independently 
by the lectio. 

> Mod. Lang. Notes, February, 1911. 

•Petit, Les Mysteres. II, 66, 119, 139, 161, 171; Creizenach, I, 68 fl.; Chambers. 
II, 344. 

» Du Mgril, pp. 175, 178. See also Horn., XII; De Sanctis Innocenlibus by Bishop 
Haymo of Halberstadt; Migne, P.L., CXVIII, 75-82, where in treating the prophecy of 
Jeremiah, Vox in Rama, etc., the author makes the same reference. 

• Chambers, II, 98-99. ' Creizenach, I, 64-65. 
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The Origin of the Old Testament Plays 5 

The Ordo representationis Adae is made up of a long and elaborate 
Adam play with full stage directions, a shorter Cain and Abel play 
in the same style, and a prophet play ending with the part of 
Nebuchadnezzar. There is also in the manuscript a version of the 
Fifteen Signs of Judgment, material connected with the SibyUine 
prophecy. The Adam and the Cain and Abel show deliberate 
literary composition, and the play as a whole is evidently an early 
attempt at cycle making. The plays are based upon the Scriptures, 
or rather, as I believe, upon the pericopes from Genesis read in the 
week of Septuagesima Sunday, and show Uttle, if any, legendary or 
apocryphal influence. Because of the presence of the prophets, the 
Adam is usually regarded as a Christmas play; but there is some 
reason to think that the play belongs rather to Easter and is in fact 
the fragment of a Passion play. The play looks strongly forward to 
the Redemption. Adam bewails his fate and relies upon the promise 
of salvation through Christ; Adam and Eve, Cain and Abel, and 
each successive prophet are dragged off to Hell. I do not know of 
any other cases where the prophets are so disposed of, though they 
sometimes appear as patriarchs in Hell awaiting redemption. There 
are several other cases where the Prophetae was borrowed into the 
Easter series,* and Adam and Eve are in like manner dragged off to 
Hell in the Vienna Passion play and in several other plays of the same 
structure.^ This use of a prophet play is exceptional, for the normal 
and original function of the prophets is to foretell the Nativity. 
Then, as against Sepet's idea of the origin of the Adam and the Cain 
and Abel from the Prophetae, it is to be pointed out that the tradi- 
tional machinery of the prophet play, the introductory speech, does 
not precede the Adam play, but occurs at the beginning of the 
Prophetae in its usual place, as if the prophet play had been appended 
as a unit. 

The Adam is also singular in the fact that Adam and Eve are 
carried off to Hell before the murder of Abel, a feature which does 
not elsewhere appear. If the play is in the line of popular develop- 
ment at all, it is the forerunner of such a cycle as La Nativite, la 
Passion et la Resurrection of the Sainte-Genevieve manuscript, to 
which in general structure it seems to bear some resemblance.^ The 

' Crelzenach, I, 224 fl. ' See below. • Petit, op. cit., pp. 379 ff. 
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6 Habdin Craig 

mass of popularly developed cycles had a restricted number of 
subjects, and usually practically the same subjects; namely, the 
Fall of Lucifer, Adam, Cain and Abel, Noah, Abraham and Isaac, 
and usually Moses and the Exodus. Round about these themes were 
sporadic episodes from the same field, such as the Death of Adam, the 
Death of Cain, Abraham and Lot. The French Mystere du Viel 
Testament has been written in solidly with most of the Old Testament 
stories as far as Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. There seems to 
be a tendency, the cause of which is not very clear, to regard the 
simpler French cycles as abridgments of the longer, more highly 
developed ones;* but, in the face of so many plays in France and 
in other countries showing a like lower stage of development, it 
seems unnecessary to do so. Le Mystere du Viel Testament is a 
composite work based upon popularly developed cycles.^ It con- 
tains, for example, the complaint of Adam, as do all Old Testament 
cycles, and the debate of the Four Daughters of God, and these 
scenes look forward to the redemption, as if a passion were to follow. 
La Creation, Passion et Resurrection of MS Bibl. nat. fr. 904, La 
Creation, et la Chvie de I'Homme, etc., of the Douai- Valenciennes MS, 
and possibly also the Texte de Troyes and the prologue to Gr^ban's 
Passion, show only the traditional subjects.' Other plays with the 
longer more amplified list of subjects are the Eger Passion play' the 
Kunzelsau Corpus Christi play,* and the Cornish Origo mundi.^ 
The last-mentioned has been amplified by the embodiment of the 
Seth legend. The English cycles which have been preserved, and 
the lists of subjects in lost cycles,' show a general use of the conven- 
tional subjects in England. 

In Germany the Passion plays developed into complete dramas of 
the Fall of man, the Passion of Christ, and the Resurrection, with or 
without Old Testament plays, and, as I think, independent of the 

» Petit, op. cit., pp. 411 ft.; Creizenach, I, 264 fl.; G. Paris, Introduction to edition 
of GrSban, pp. xxv flf. 

2 Petit, op. cit., 352 fl.; Rothschild and Picot, IV, pp. xix ff.; Creizenach. I, 268 fl. 
« Petit, op. cit.. 394 fl. 

* Egerer Frohnleichnamsspiel, ed. G. Miichsacls, Bibl. d. lit. Vereins in Stuttgart, 
p. 156. 

' See Germania, IV, 338-61. 

* E. Norris, The Ancient Cornish Drama. 
' See Chambers, II, App. W. 
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The Origin of the Old Testament Plats 7 

Prophetae. The stages of this development can be seen by an 
examination of the various plays preserved, though of course it is 
necessary to take into consideration the forms of the plays and their 
degrees of development as well as the dates of their preservation. 
In Germany, and certainly in France also, we have developed, from 
the simple Latin plays of Passion and Resurrection, logically com- 
plete cycles with no regularly present Old Testament plays and 
frequently no prophets. The plays show an amplification of the 
rdle of the Devil. At first he is merely the scriptural Satan; later he 
becomes Lucifer, and the story of his fall and his betrayal of man is 
introduced. The most primitive plays introduce Satan only in con- 
nection with the Harrowing of Hell, and in other places demanded by 
the sources.' In the Benedictbeuern Passion play Satan appears as 
a mute character in connection with the part of Judas.^ The play 
is fragmentary and breaks off before the Harrowing of Hell scene, 
though that was doubtless part of the original, as it certainly was of 
the fragmentary Anglo-Norman Resurrection.' The Kloster Muri 
fragments contain a simple Harrowing of Hell scene in which Satan 
appears.^ There is also a somewhat primitive conception of Satan 
in the Innsbruck play of the Resurrection^ and the plays of its type,* 
the Frankfort Dirigierrolle,'' the St. Gall play,* and others. In the 
Donaueschingen Passion play Satan appears in the Temptation, the 
Remorse of Judas, Pilate's Wife's Dream, and the Harrowing of Hell. 
Disregarding certain developments of the part in the direction of 
diablerie, we may regard this play as presenting the normal appear- 
ances of Satan in the more primitive plays. In another large number 
of plays, in which the part of the devil is greatly amplified, there is 
the introduction of the story of Lucifer and his betrayal of man. 
Such plays are the Redentin Passion play,^ the Frankfurt play,'" and 

' On the liturgical origin of the Harrowing of Hell scene see K. Young, " The Harrow- 
ing of Hell," Transactions of the Wis. Acad, of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, XVI, No. 2, 
889-947; see also Meyer, Fragmenta Burana, pp. 61, 98; Chambers, II, 73 ff. 

2Schmeller, p. 95; Du M6ril, p. 126; Creizenach, I, 87 fl. 

'Chambers, II, 82 ff.; Creizenach, I, 132 fl. 

< Proning, p. 228. 

6 Mone, AUteutsche Schauspiele, pp. 107-44. 

' Creizenach, I, 107 fl. ' Froning, p. 340. 

* Mone, Schauspiele des Mittelalters, I, 49 fl. 

» Froning, p. 123. >» Froning, p. 375. 
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8 Hardin Craig 

the plays of that group/ the Alsfeld play ,2 and the Tyrol plays.' 
In this series of plays the stories of the fall of Lucifer and of man are 
frequently introduced in connection with the prayers of Adam and 
the patriarchs for redemption from bondage, a characteristic also 
seen in the French plays.^ There are, however, German Passion 
plays which show an arrangement according to chronological 
sequence. The Vienna Passion play, which is one of the oldest 
preserved, dating, as it does, from early in the fourteenth century, 
begins with the presentation of the fall of Lucifer and the fall of man.^ 
This is also seen with the fullest development of Old Testament 
subjects in the Eger Passion play and in the Kiinzelsau Frohn- 
leichnamsspiel,^ both of which, however, treat Nativity subjects, as 
does the similarly constructed Middle-Frankish play from Mastricht.' 
Der SundenfaW seems to be the fragment of a cycle chronologically 
arranged; the introductory speech of the Proloculator seems to 
indicate this, as also the contents of the play. It has a full list of Old 
Testament subjects, a complaint of Adam and the patriarchs in 
limbo, a debate of the Four Daughters of God, and, at the end, the 
presentation of Mary in the Temple. The Innsbruck Frohnleich- 
namsspiel of the end of the fourteenth century, a procession of proph- 
ets, apostles, and Magi,' begins with the thanking of the Savior 
by Adam and Eve for their release from Hell, as if the scene had been 
borrowed directly from a Harrowing of Hell play. In some of the 
Passion plays the prophets appear; but, when they do, they are 
usually in the role of patriarchs awaiting redemption, which is 
manifestly not their original or their commonest function in the 
religious drama. They are primarily prophets of the Nativity, and 

> Creizenach, I, 225 ft. 

' Proning, p. 562. 

' J. E. Wackemell, AUdeutsche Passionsapiele aus Tyrol. 

* Creizenach, I, 253 ff.; Petit, Les MysUres, II, 400 ft. 

» Proning, pp. 302 fl. The Erlau Magdalen play (K. P. Kummer, Brlauer Spiele) 
resembles the Vienna play in arrangement, although there is no actual presentation of the 
fall; see Creizenach, I, 244 fl. ; also 358 ff., where he describes a Czechish fragment which 
begins with the actual fall of Lucifer. 

' Gerniania, IV, 338 fl. 

' Zeitschrift fur deutschea AUerthum, II, 302 il. See also Creizenach, I, 116 fl., who 
groups with the Mastricht play certain other plays. 

' O. Sch5nemann, Der SUndenfall und Marienklage. 

" Mone, Aliteutsche Schauspiele. 
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The Origin of the Old Testament Plays 9 

there are a large number of plays and many indications within the 
great composite cycles which tend to show that the play of the 
prophets was closely bound up with the plays of the Nativity, a thing 
which would be very natural, since they all unquestionably grew up 
at Christmas time. Sepet' devotes a section of his article to proving 
that the Processus Prophetarum is the regular prologue to the 
Nativity. He cites the Benedictbeuern Christmas play, the St. Gall 
Nativity play, Laus pro Nativitate Domini from a manuscript in Bibl. 
ValliceUiana in Rome, and the Rouen Incarnation and Nativity. 
Several other French plays show the same thing, and in the English 
plays there is also the closest connection between the Prophetae and 
the Nativity. The prologue to the Annunciation in York^ is a sum- 
mary of a prophet play. In the play of the Shearmen and Taylors 
of Coventry, Isaiah acts as a prologue to the Nativity, and in it and 
in the Weavers' play, there is evidence that the Prophetae has been 
split up into parts and distributed among the plays of the Nativity.' 
At Chester the prophet play has been divided, and one portion of it 
incorporated with the Annunciation. 

It is evident then that there are two types of cyclic plays — ^the one, 
familiar to us in the English Corpus Christi plays, is chronologically 
arranged and complete; the other, familiar to us in the German and 
French plays, is usually not chronologically arranged and not 
complete, since it has no Old Testament plays, and frequently 
has no Nativity plays, and no Prophetae. The latter, however, 
sometimes approximate the former both in content and in arrange- 
ment and are logically complete, since they embrace the fall and 
redemption of man. Since it is possible to trace the growth of the 
second type, even when entirely independent of Prophetae and 
Nativity plays, to a stage approximately parallel to the first, it has 
seemed to me reasonable to believe that the first type is only a 
variety of the second; namely, a Passion play to which has been 
added a number of scenes derived from the Old Testament. I am 
inclined to think that this amplification occurred before the Easter 
and Christmas plays were united into a single cycle, and the form of 

' Op. cit., XXXVm, 397 S. 
2 L. T. Smith, The York Plays, pp. 93 fl. 

• "Two Coventry Corpus Christi Plays," E.E.T.S., pp. 1 ff., 12-16, 33-39. 
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10 Hardin Craig 

the original Easter play at such a city as Chester could then be arrived 
at by withdrawing from the cycle the Processus Prophetarum and all 
the plays of the Nativity group. It would be absurd to think that 
the Lucifer and Adam scenes of the German passion plays originated 
from the Prophetae, because their development bears every mark of 
being entirely within the Passion plays themselves. They were 
demanded by the subject, and we have a natural point of growth 
provided for them in the Harrowing of Hell and other scenes of the 
Passion and Resurrection. 

Neither the documents cited by M. Sepet, nor the evidences of 
the manner of development of the larger plays, so far as they are 
ascertainable, seem' to establish his theory; let us, therefore, inquire 
more directly into the origin of the Old Testament plays. 

The series of Old Testament plays, referred to above, stand as a 
single conventional group with practically the same subjects and in 
the same order, as if they had been introduced as a unit from one 
principal source, or at least introduced to conform to one definite 
pattern. It is evident that a parallel exists between the cycles of 
plays and the great religious epics of the Middle Ages. The con- 
ception of an epic of redemption had long been in existence. The 
contents of Junian MS XI show just the features needed to make 
of the drama as developed within the church a complete cyclical 
presentation of man's fall and redemption. Besides the Genesis, 
Exodus, and Daniel, it contains a poem known as Christ and Satan, 
which is made up of, first, the Fall of Lucifer, secondly, the Harrowing 
of Hell, the Resurrection, the Ascension, and the return to final 
judgment, and, thirdly, the Temptation. I have no disposition to 
regard this or Avitus' as a source for the plays; but they both offer 
examples of the epical treatment of the earlier Old Testament themes 
with manifest consciousness of their theological significance. The 
Cursor mundi represents a very much more amplified form of religious 
epic than the one which seems to be paralleled in the more primitive 
cycles of plays .^ The Historia Scholastica of Petrus Comestor^ is a 
summary of Old Testament events, and contains most of the 

1 Migne, P.L., lix. 

'"laquiry into the Sources of Cursor Mundi," Haenisch, In Morris' edition in 
B.B.T.S. 

•Migne, P.L., cxcviii. 
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The Origin of the Old Testament Plays 11 

legendary materials involved; but it goes very much farther in its 
account than the mystery plays do. It gives only a brief form of 
the Lucifer story, as compared to the Old English Genesis and the 
thirteenth-century Genesis and Exodus} The Genesis and Exodus 
and the Vienna Genesis follow the scriptural accounts with a fair 
degree of closeness. The Canticum de Creatione^ refers to most of 
the events of the Book of Genesis and gives special prominence to 
the Seth legend. Grosseteste's Castle of Love presents, from the Old 
Testament, only the Fall. Die Erlosung shows a selection of material 
somewhat similar to the Castle of Love and offers a parallel to the 
amplified Passion plays of the German type, a thing which may also 
be said of Das Passional, though it confines itself to the life of Christ. 
Such epical accounts may have had influence on the later forms 
of the plays, or suggested the cyclical idea; but I think it is not 
necessary to go so far afield for the sources of the earliest Old Testa- 
ment plays. In fact the Adam and the Cain and Abel plays of the 
Ordo representationis Adae seem to bear upon their faces the evidences 
of their source. The stage direction at the beginning of the play 
contains these words: "Tunc incipiat lectio: In principio creavit 
Deus celum et terrain" to which the Chorus sing the response, 
"Formavit igitur Dominus." After Adam has been placed in 
Paradise, they sing this response, "Tulit ergo Dominus hominem." 
When God forbids Adam to eat of the forbidden fruit, they sing the 
response, "Dicit Dominus ad Adam"; after the Fall, the response, 
"Dum ambularet"; after Adam and Eve are expelled from Paradise, 
the response, "In sudore vultus tui." When Adam and Eve are 
outside of Paradise, "quasi tristes et confusi," the Chorus sing the 
response, "Ecce Adam quasi unus." After the murder of Abel, they 
sing the response, "Ubi est Abel, frater tuus." These are regular 
responses which accompanied the lectiones from Genesis for the week 
of Septuagesima Sunday. The subjects for the week, as indicated 
by the responsoria, were the Creation, the Temptation and Fall, and 
the story of Cain and Abel. The actual selections read in the service 
varied to a certain extent, but the subjects were always the same, and 
it will be noticed that the responses themselves carry the story. The 

> Genesis and Exodus, ed. by R. Morris, E.E.T.S., pp. 1-18; see also A. Fritsche, 
Anglia, V, 43 fl. 

' Horstmann, Altenglitche Legenden, pp. 124 S. 
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Adam is practically a dramatization of the lediones and responsoria 
of the week of Septuagesima Sunday. In Hke manner the lediones 
and responsoria of the Sunday and ferial services of the week of 
Sexagesima were devoted to the story of Noah and the Flood; those 
of Quinquagesima, to the story of Abraham; those of the second 
Sunday in Quadrigesima, to Isaac, Jacob, and Esau; those of the 
third Sunday in Quadrigesima, to the story of Joseph and his 
Brethren; those of the fourth Quadrigesimal Sunday, to Moses and 
the Exodus. I have followed the order of the Sarum Breviary; but 
the use of these subjects for readings for the period of Septuagesima 
and Lent, as shown by the responsoria and by the lediones from 
sermons which accompany them in various service books, was 
general.' We have here the entire list of Old Testament subjects 
appearing in the more primitive cycles except for the play of the 
Fall of Lucifer. The play of Isaac and Rebecca of the late twelfth- 
century Latin fragment from Kloster Vorau in Styria^ seems to bear 
some traces of origin from lediones of the week of the second Sunday 
in Quadrigesima; there is at least a chorus which accompanies the 
action with the narrative of that time. The Fall of Lucifer could 
have been derived from sermons on the Creation; there is a full 
account in iElfric's De initio creaturae.^ 

In view of the obviousness and availability of the lessons of the 
service and of their adequacy, I should be disposed to believe that 
the Old Testament plays originated from the lediones and responsoria 
of the period of Septuagesima and Lent. It was a time of preparation 
and penance, and the devotions constantly looked forward toward 
Easter. The subjects of the lessons had the closest bearing upon the 
events commemorated at Easter. Christ was the second Adam and 
head of the spiritual family, as Adam was the father in the flesh. 
Abel was a type of Christ, and his sacrifice is mentioned in con- 

' On the whole subject of the lecHones and on the particular points involved, see 
Baumer, Geschichle des Breviers, pp. 258 ff., 265 ff., 285 ff., 446 ff., and Beilage IV; see also 
Cabrol, Introduction aux Hudes liturgiques, passim; Collette, Histoire du BrStiaire de 
Rouen, pp. 1-v; Catholic Encyclopedia under "Breviary." The service books which I 
have been able to consult are: the Sarum Breviary, the York Breviary, the Hereford 
Breviary, the Exeter Ordinale, Ordinaires de V iglise cathSdrale de Laon, Ordinaires de Notre 
Dame de Mont Carmel, and a number of breviaries of more recent date. 

' Am. f. Kunde d. deut. Yorzeit, 1877, Sp. 169 ft. The Towneley cycle offers the only- 
English parallel. 

• Homilies of JSlfric, ed. B. Thorpe, I, 8 fl. ; see also De initio creature, in "Old 
English Homilies," ed. R. Morris, E.E.T.S., I, 217 ff. 
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nection with those of Abraham and Melchisedech in the canon of the 
mass. Isaac was also regarded as a type of Christ, and is so called 
in a lectio drawn from a sermon of St. John Chrysostom* and read on 
Sexagesima Sunday. ^Ifric in a sermon for the second Sunday 
after Epiphany^ says that the slaying of Abel betokened God's 
Passion; that the ark betokened the church and that Noah betokened 
Christ; and that by Abraham we are to understand the Almighty 
Father, and by Isaac, his beloved Son, the Savior Christ. In a 
sermon for Midlent Sunday' he gives an elaborate explanation of the 
typical significance of the subject of Moses and the Exodus; it shows 
how that subject was related to the season. Almost any series of 
sermons of the period will illustrate the points given; and the 
subjects in question have so close a connection both theological and 
liturgical with the Passion, that it is impossible to escape the belief 
that the plays dealing with them must have grown up as parts of, or 
as preliminary scenes to, the plays of the Passion and Resurrection. 
If the Old Testament plays originated within the church itself, which 
in some cases at least they probably did, and at a season some weeks 
before Easter, then they must have been united later with the plays 
of Easter itself; and the whole group of Easter plays later joined 
with the whole group of Christmas plays to form the cycles. 

The Cathedral Statutes of Bishop Hugh de Nonant (1188-98) 
show that at Lichfield the Pastores was acted at Christmas and the 
Quern quaeritis and Peregrini, at Easter.* At York the traditional 
Statutes of York Cathedral provide for Pastores and Stella at Christ- 
mas time as late as about 1255.^ At Aberdeen the Christmas and 
Easter groups seem never to have been united.* The most striking 
case is that of the Cornish cycle. It is made up of an Origo mundi, 
which presents the Fall of Lucifer, and a series of Old Testament 
plays, a Passio Domini, which begins with the Temptation, and a 
Resurredio Domini, which ends with the Ascension. There are no 
Propfwtae and no Nativity plays and no evidence of there ever having 
been. If the Christmas series was acted by the same people, it must 

' De sermone, 33; de Fide Abrame, etc.; see Sarum Breviary, op. cit., Temporale, 
dxliii. 

« Op. cit., II, 58 ff. » Op. cit., II, 189 a. « Chambers II, 377. 

' Lincoln Statutes, II, 98; see Chambers, II, 399. 
• Chambers, II, 330 ff. 
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have been acted separately, and is now lost. It is difficult to see how 
such a cycle could have come into existence except upon the supposi- 
tion that Old Testament plays are originally and organically part of 
the Easter series of plays rather than of the Christmas series. Pro- 
fessor Manly points out that the plays of the Kentish town of New 
Romney were also of the Continental type, and probably had no 
Nativity plays.^ 

If the theory which I have advanced is true, the English cycles 
ought to show some evidence of having been made up by the union 
of the two groups. In all of the cycles there are wide gaps before and 
after the plays of the Nativity, and all of them, I think, show evidence 
of such a composition. One case in particular is very striking. I 
should like to present it here briefly and give a fuller study of the 
subject in a later paper. It is the case of the component parts of 
the Chester cycle. 

The Benedictbeuern Christmas play is made up of a combination 
of dramatic themes of the season of Christmas. Augustine appears 
as Expositor, and the play opens with a Pwphetae, in which, however, 
only a limited number of prophets appear. Among these prophets 
is Balaam, "sedens super asinam," and although the ass does not 
speak, the angel with the sword appears, and it may be said that it 
is a Balaam play in miniature. After an extended dispute between 
Augustine and the prophets on the one side and Archisynagogus and 
the Jews on the other, there is the Annunciation and immediately 
after it the Visit to Elizabeth; then, in a somewhat confused form, a 
Pastores and a Stella. At this point a stage direction gives the 
statement, "Herodes corrodatur a verminibus," and provides for the 
crowning of his son Archelaus. Then comes the Slaughter of the 
Innocents and the Flight into Egypt, which is followed by some 
purely secular matters, and then comes the Falling of the Egyptian 
idols. The play ends with fragments of an Antichristus play.^ The 
play is not only confused but corrupt, and yet it is possible to see 
in its general content a remarkable parallel to the Chester plays, 
particularly in those themes in which the Chester plays are excep- 
tional. In the Chester Processus Prophetarum, a Princeps Synagogae 

> For records see Hist. MSS. V, 517 ff., 533 fl. 
1 Creizenach, I. 90 ff. 
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appears, and it has a Balaam play growing out of it.' It places a 
Salutation immediately after the Annunciation.^ The Sibyl plays 
an important role in the Nativity. In the Slaughter of the Innocents 
the legend of the falling of the idols and of the death of Herod' 
appear. In a later play, Ezechiel, we have further materials from 
the Prophetae, and, lastly, we have the altogether exceptional 
play of Antichrist* My inference from this parallel is that one of 
the component elements of the Chester cycle was a Christmas play 
of somewhat the same general content and form as the Benedict- 
beuern play. If so, the original Christmas play, back of the Chester 
cycle, must have been divided into parts, and these parts given 
appropriate places in the cycle. 

A justification for the introduction of the death of Herod and the 
theme of the Antichrist into the Christmas plays can be drawn from 
a sermon by Bishop Haymo of Halberstadt (d. 853), De Sanctis 
Innocentibus,^ a portion of which, containing a comparison of 
Archelaus to Antichrist, was used as a lectio at matins, according to 
the Sarum Breviary,* on the Vigil of Epiphany. The paragraphs 
of the sermon which precede the lectio give an elaborate account of 
the death of Herod.' 

Habdin Cbaig 

University of Minnesota 

1 Manly, I, 66 fl. 

' This is also true of the York play. 

> This appears as a separate scene in the Hegge plays. 

« Wright, I, 96 fl., 105 fl., 181, 185 ff.; II, 139 fl., 150 fl. 

• Migne, P.L., cxvili, 75-82. 

• Temporale, CCCX t. 

' On the Octave of the Innocents in the Sarum Breviary (op. cit., ccci f.) is a lectio 
(Augustini, Opera, De Sanctis, ed. Benedict., Appendix, Sermo 220, V, 1, 2914-17; see 
B&umer, 624) which contains a reference to the idols of Egypt, not, however, specifically 
referring to the legend. The lectio contains a paragraph on the Last Judgment, s 
subject of frequent occurrence in sermons and lectiones In Advent and Christmas. This 
may have significance as to the original position of the Doomsday play. 
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